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Notes. 


DR. BENAMOR. 


THE other day, among some family papers, 
I came across the subjoined interesting 
letters from the Rev. John Newton (1725- 
1807), the friend of the poet Cowper, ad- 
dressed to a Dr. Benamor of Milman Street, 
W.C. They were written on the occasion 
of the illness and death of his wife, ‘‘ whom 
{according to the ‘D.N.B.’] to the end he 
loved with what he feared was an idolatrous 
love.” The second letter was written the 
day after she died. Neither appears in his 
correspondence. 

I do not know how the letters came into 
the possession of my ancestors, except that 
Dr. Benamor was the friend and medical 
attendant of some of them while living in 
Rodney Street about that time. 

Do any of your readers know anything of 
Dr. Benamor ? 

Neither the courteous librarians of the 
Royal College of Surgeons nor the Royal 





College of Physicians know anything about 
him ; but I learn he was a Turk by nation- 
ality, and well known as a celebrated physi- 
cian late in the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth century. 


My pear Doctror,—The Lord (blessed be his 
name) has brought us, and I hope you and yours, 
to see the light of another day, in peace and safety. 

My Dear still breathes—She lies perfetly quiet 
and I hope is not sensible of pain—however there 
will be no more pain, where | trust she is going— 
and what is best of all, no more sin. 

She seems sometimes asleep, at others a little 
cough is heard, and there are some convulsive 
catches, but very slight and seldom. 


Love to Mrs Benamor, &c. 
from Your much 
obliged 
3 (?) o’clock. JOHN NEWTON. 
Doctor Benamor 
Milman Street. 


My pear Docror.—The Lord has released my 
Dear Dear Partner from this state of sin and sor- 
row, he has delivered me from a thousand cares 
and anxieties—and he has freed you from a long, 
painful, and trying service. The inconveniences 
as to which I knew your unremitting attention 
and attendance for more than twenty months must 
have exposed you,—coming to usas you did whether 
sick or well without regard to weather or carriage, 
have made me feel almost as much for you, as for 
myself. 

I sincerely thank you, but it will never be in my 
power, either by word or deed, to manifest my 
full sense of oe for your care and kindness. 
Farther than by being deeply interested, in all that 
concerns the welfare of you and yours. The dear 
departed was not insensible, nor ungrateful. She 
loved you much—and I believe the last words 
she wrote were addressed to you—Last night from 
half past six till nine, I was by her bedside listen- 
ing to her groans, which were sometimes very 
loud, but she lay so perfectly composed in all other 
respects, that I hope she did not feel much dis- 
tress. My post was painful, but the Lord sup- 
ported me. er sobs became more and more 
gentle, at length the Lord’s time arrived—for some 
minutes before she drew her last breath, appear- 
ances were quite calm—her countenance was un- 
ruffled—and she slipped away so softly, that it 
was some time before we could be sure, she was 
gone—at a quarter before ten o’clock. 

Now, I trust she is before the throne—whither 
we hope to follow her. Oh what a meeting! to 
see Jesus, to be like him and with him for ever. 
To recognize and join in happiness and praise, 
with our dear friends—and not with them only, 
but with all the Redeemed of the Lord! Love to 
Mrs. Benamor and all your children. 


I am your affectionate 
and much obliged 


JoHn NEwTON, 
Thursday. 13 (?) Dect (1790). 
Dr. Benamor 
Milman Street. 
Wr11amM Butt. 
House of Commons. 
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THE MR. W. H. OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


(Concluded from p. 243.) 


SonNnET 67 begins a personal group, in 
which Shakespeare reproaches his friend 
with some fault :— 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 

And steal dead seeing of his living hew ? 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 

Roses of shadow, since his Rose is true?—L. 5. 
‘Rose’? has a capital in the original text. 
Three words noted elsewhere as allusive are 
found in close proximity. 

S. 78: This Sonnet begins an important 
group relating to the Rival Poet :— 
So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 

And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use 

And under thee their poesy disperse.—L. 1. 
A fairly good pun on use and Hews. 
the emphasis on “thee ”’ in fourth line. 


Note 


O, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth wse your —_— + 


This looks like a verbal allusion to the name, 


Your name from hence immortal life shall arg 
Significant in that the group of Sonnets 78 
to 82 may contain several verbal allusions 
to the name Hews. 


The dedicated words which writers ™,, si 


1. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hew. L. 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood, in thee it is abused. 


3. 
5. 


S. 84: Another sonnet on the theme “ you 
are you,” like 8. 13. 


In my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall — 
The name, whatever it was, haunted Shake- 
speare. 


How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant Rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name / 

8. 95, 1.1. 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. L. 8. 


Take heed, dear heart, of this large peter ; 
The hardest knife ill used doth lose his — - 


“Rose” has a capital in the original text. 
See note on S. 1 on the rose as the 
emblem, and possible pet-name, of the 
friend. The last line seems rather an 





awkward one unless it is introduced in order 
to bring in a verbal allusion to the friend’s 
name. 
Different flowers in odour and in hevw. 
i . S. 98, 1. 6. 

Nor did I wonder at the Lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the Rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 

L 


The fact that several words already noted 
as allusive are found in close proximity 
may be significant. 

8. 99,1. 8: “* Roses,” not significant. 


Sonnets 100 to 126 are probably con- 
siderably later in date than the others 
addressed to the friend. They contain few 
possible allusions to his name. 

Your sweet hew.—S. 104, 1. 11. 

S. 108: This Sonnet contains distinct 
allusions to the fact that the friend’s beauty 
had begun to fade :— 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye its page ; 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
When time and outward form would show it dead. 
L. 9. 
“Outward form ”’ is equivalent to “‘ hew.’’ 

S. 109 was, perhaps, written in a fit of 

remorse for the preceding one :— 

For nothing this wide Universe I call 

Save thou, my Rose, in it thou art my all.—L. 13. 
See note on S. 1 on the rose as the emblem, 
and possible pet-name, of the friend. 
** Rose ”’ has a capital in the Quarto. 

8S. 113: This Sonnet contains no verbal 
allusions, but in meaning is simply a varia- 
tion on the old text, 

A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling. 
Every figure which Shakespeare’s imagi- 
nation can conjure up turns itself to the 
image of the friend. 

The Sonnets mainly concerned with. or 
addressed to, the Dark Woman begin from 
No. 127. They are probably rather early 
in date. As Wyndham remarks, Sonnets 133 
to 144, dealing with the friend’s intrigue 
with the mistress, form a counterpart to the 
group S. 33 to 42, evidently written on the 
same theme and at the same time. 

8. 130, 1. 5: “ Roses,” not significant. 

S. 133, 1. 12: “use,” not significant, 
except that this is the first Sonnet of this 
series in which the figure of the friend 
comes on the scene. 
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The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou uwsurer that put’st forth all to wse, 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 
So him 1 lose through my unkind abuse. 
S. 134, 1. 9 (addressed to the Dark Woman). 


A fairly good pun on use and Hews. The 
tenth line is a parenthesis apparently intro- 
duced specially to bring in the pun. 

S. 135 contains puns on the word “‘ Will,” 
as the name of Shakespeare and also of his 
friend, which are marked by capitals and 
italics in the original text. 

S. 1386: More puns on “ Will.” 

S. 143: Another pun on “ Will” as the 
friend’s name, similarly marked. 

We have now gone through the whole 
book, and I believe I have noted every 
instance of the employment of the words 
hew, use, rose, and shadow in the Sonnets. 

There are four fairly obvious puns on the 
name Hews, in S. 6, S. 20, S. 78, and S. 134. 
Besides these there are a number of verbal 
allusions, in some cases almost amounting to 
bad puns. They are sometimes found in 
close proximity, as if one allusion had sug- 
gested the other. Cases in which the words 
mentioned are employed in a natural and 
casual way seem comparatively few. Also 
there is found a fondness for dwelling 
on words meaning ‘forms, appearances, 
images,’ which may be used with a double 
meaning, and are sometimes found in con- 
junction with verbal allusions to the words 
use and hews. Considerable portions of the 
Sonnets contain no possible allusions at 
all, and then presently they may be found in 
a group together, generally in Sonnets which 
seem to have a more intimate personal 
touch than the others. The matters to which 
Ihave drawn attention are doubtless far- 
fetched and speculative in detail, but perhaps 
it may be allowed that they acquire some 
force by cumulative effect. 

I have confined myself entirely to exami- 
nation of the text, and do not wish to enter 
into two other connected questions: (1) 
whether we can reasonably infer from the 
Sonnets that they were addressed to a man 
of high rank and importance; and (2) 
whether it is probable or possible that 
Shakespeare can have had such intimate 
relations with personages like the Earl of 
Southampton or the Earl of Pembroke. 
These matters have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and the negative view is well put 
by Samuel Butler in his Introduction to 
the Sonnets. Another point which has been 
less dwelt upon is, whether the character 
of Mr. W. H. as displayed in the Sonnets 





| 
bears any resemblance to what we know 


of the characters of Lord Southampton, a 
youthful warrior, and of Lord Pembroke, 
a man of pleasure and fashion. But I do no 
more than allude to these questions ; the object 
of this article is to show that the text itself 
lends more countenance to the theory of 
the old commentators, and that until the 
Southamptonites and the Herbertists have 
settled their quarrels there is still room for 
the third theory, that the Sonnets were 
inspired by an unknown youth called Will 
Hews. 

Although it has usually been ignored by 
modern commentators, the Will Hews 
theory has found some favour with literary 
men. Oscar Wilde wrote a tale called 
‘The Portrait of Mr. W. H.,’ in which he 
imagined that Hews was one of the boy 
actors who played the female parts in Shake- 
speare’s plays. Samuel Butler adopted the 
theory in his Introduction to the Sonnets, 
a very interesting work, although it neces- 
sitates a rearrangement of the Sonnets and 
refers them to an impossibly early date. 
He speaks of various persons called William 
Hews who are mentioned in the records of 
the time; there is nothing to suggest that 
any one of them was the character in the 
Sonnets. The Will Hews theory depends 
entirely on the text of the poems themselves, 
which I have endeavoured to examine as 
minutely as possible. W. B. Brown. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144.) 

SOLDIERS (continued). 

WALLACE MEMORIALS. 
Aberdeen.—Near the Public Library, at 
the north end of Union Street, stands the 
colossal bronze statue of William Wallace. 

The statue is placed on a rustic granite 

pedestal, and altogether rises to a height of 

nearly 30 ft. Wallace is represented stand- 
ing bareheaded, with left arm extended, 
and grasping with his right hand a two- 
handed sword. Beneath his feet is inscribed 
on, the granite :— 

In Memory of 
William Wallace 
Guardian of Scotland. 

The sculptor was Mr. W. G. Stevenson, 
R.S.A., the donor being Sir John Steell, who 
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left 3,0007, for the purpose. The statue was 
unveiled by the Marquis of Lorne (Duke of 
Argyll) on 29 June, 1888. 

Ayr.—The Wallace Tower in the High 
Street, in which the Scottish patriot was, 
according to tradition, confined, was taken 
down in 1835, and the present Gothic build- 
ing erected on its site. The old clock and 
bells are retained, and on the front of the 
building is placed a statue of Wallace by 
Mr. Burn, a local self-taught sculptor. 
There is also another statue of Wallace in 
the front of the dwelling-house which now 
occupies the site of the ancient courthouse. 


Wallacestone, near Falkirk.—Formerly a 
rough, unhewn stone marked the spot 
where Wallace stood to view the approach 
of the English army on the eve of the Battle 
of Falkirk. This. stone is now replaced by 
an obelisk 10 ft. high, which, with a flagstaff, 
is enclosed by iron railings. 

Elderslie, Renfrewshire.—On 28 Sept., 
1912, a monument erected to the memory 
of Sir William Wallace, near his birth- 
place, was unveiled by Sir Thomas Glen- 
Coats, Bart. It is estimated that about 
5,000 persons were present at the cere- 
mony. The memorial consists of a granite 
column about 40 ft. high, rising from 
a hexagonal podium, and surmounted by 
acrown. On the front of the column which 
is entwined with laurel wreathing is carved 
the Wallace sword. It is erected upon a 
broad stone platform surrounded by a low 
parapet, and is approached from the main 
road by a flight of steps. The site on which 
the monument is placed was given by the 
present Laird of Elderslie, Mr. A. A. Hagart 
Speirs. The foundation stone was laid by 
the Lady Anne Speirs on 15 June, 1912. 


Dryburgh.—On a steep, wooded hill 
overlooking the river, in the vicinity of 
Dryburgh Abbey, is a colossal statue of 
Wallace carved in red sandstone. It stands 
considerably over 20 ft. high, and can be 
seen from a long distance. The warrior is 
represented in armour, with right hand 
steadying a huge, two-handed sword, and 
left hand resting upon a shield. It is 
related that the Earl of Buchan placed the 
order for the statue in the hands of 
**a local stonecutter, who was absolutely ignorant 
of the art of sculpture, but who undertook the task 
without fear, and crowned the eminence with his 
best handicraft.” 

Bridge of Allan.—Of the Wallace Monu- 
ment on the Abbey Crag I shall be glad to 
obtain particulars from some kind helper. 

See also 10S. xi. 442. 





GorDON MEMORIALS. 


Old Brompton, Chatham.—In 1890 a 
bronze statue representing General Gordon 
in Oriental dress, seated upon a fully capari- 
soned camel, was erected on the Esplanade 
by the Corps of the Royal Engineers. — It 
was executed by the late Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. The monument was unveiled 
by King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) 
on 19 May, 1890. A replica has since been 
erected at Khartoum. 

Southampton.—A memorial to General 
Gordon has been erected in Queen’s Park. 
It consists of a clustered pillar finishing with 
a richly ornamented capital and cross. 
On the front the base is thus inscribed :— 

Major-General 
Charles George Gordon, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, 
Soldier, Administrator, Philanthropist. 
Born at Woolwich, January 28th, 1833, 
Slain at Khartoum, January 26th, 1885. 

His last letter to his sister closed with the 
words: | “I am quite happy, thank God, and like 
Lawrence, | I have tried to do my duty.” 

At the back and sides are recorded the 
particulars of place and date of Gordon’s 
principal achievements. 

Gravesend.—In the Ragged School, near 
the corner in which General Gordon used 
regularly to teach his class of boys on Sun- 
days, a tablet was unveiled by General Sir 
R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell on 20 April, 1910. 
It was presented by the Council of the 
London Ragged School Union. 

Aberdeen.—In front of the Art Gallery 
Buildings is a life-size bronze statue of 
General Gordon, placed on a pedestal of 
red granite. It was erected by the Gordon 
Clan in 1888. On the pedestal is inscribed 
a sentence from one of the last messages 
received from Khartoum before the General’s 
death : “‘ I have done my best for the honour 
of my country.” 

London.—Besides the statue in Trafalgar 
Square (see 10 8. ix. 103) there is a cenotaph 
in the north aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It consists of a huge sarcophagus, on which 
is placed a recumbent figure of General 
Gordon. This memorial was executed by 
the late Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R.A. 

On 9 June, 1892, a memorial of Gordon 
was placed by the Royal Engineers over the 
belfry door at the west end of Westminster 
Abbey. It is the work of the late Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., and consists of a bronze 
head in high relief, supported on a bracket, 
with an inscribed shield below. 

On the house in which Gordon was born 


|} —29, The Common, Woolwich—a_ tablet 
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commemorative of the event was unveiled 
28 Jan., 1900. 


WELLINGTON. 

Glasgow.—In response to my request at 
the penultimate reference Mr. T. F. Donatp 
has kindly supplied me with the following 
particulars :— 


“ Asa result of a public meeting held at Glasgow 
in February, 1840, an equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington was erected in front of the Royal 
Exchange’ in that city. It is the work of Baron 
Marochetti, and consists of a granite base, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Duke on horseback. He 
is attired in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, and wears 
the collar of the Order of the Garter, and the Order 
of the Golden Fleece. On one side of the granite 
base is an alto-relievo depicting the battle of 
Assaye, on the other the battle of Waterloo. On 
one end a youth at the plough, on the other the 
soldier’s return home. The statue was inaugurated 
on 8 October, 1840, when there were present the 
Scots Greys, the 92nd Highlanders, and a large 
number o Pensioners, many of whom wore the 
Waterloo medal. 

“ When the Duke was apprised of the intention to 
erect this memorial he remarked that he regarded 
this ‘as one of the highest compliments I have ever 
received, coming as it does altogether unexpectedly 
from a city of such rank and importance.’ 

“ The statue and the alto-relievos are of bronze.” 


Dublin.—Through the kindness of Mr. 
Wn. MacArrnur I am enabled to correct 
an error. There is no equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington near the memorial 
in Phoenix Park, as stated. (See also ante, 
p-_ 175.) Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itehington, Warwickshire. 


(7'o be continued.) 





EPITAPHIANA. 


On the chancel floor of East Mersea Church, 
Essex, is the following inscription on a 
splendidly preserved brass :— 


Mawdlyn thy name it did so hite 

Whiles here thou didst remaine 

Thy soule is fled to heaven right 

Of this I am certaine. 

Owtred also, by husband thyne, 

Thou hadst likewise to name: 

Though thou from hence hast take thy flight 
Yet here remaines thy fame. 

Thy bodie nowe in grave remaines 

All covered in clay : 

Whiche here sometimes, didst live as we, 
Do nowe still at this day. 

A thousand and fyve hundred eke 
Seaventie and two also: 

She leaft this life for heavenly joy, 

As I do truly knowe 

December month when dayes are colde, 
She bured was in grave 

The eight thereof right justly tolde 
Witnes by booke we have. 





The church itself is old and most interest- 
ing, though little known, and disfigured 
seventy years ago by the erection of large, 
square, high pews, painted buff, throughout 
the nave, and a large gallery blocking out 
a fine west window. The walls of the tower 
are of immense thickness, with a remarkable 
iron door to the staircase; it was used as 
a stronghold against “foreign invaders”’ in 
olden times. An attempt is being made to 
remove the galleries and pews, and money 
is much required, the neighbourhood being 
very poor. P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 


THe Licutninc’s Victim. — On a tall 
elm tree, by the entrance to a footpath a 
mile or so from Bishop’s Stortford, is a 
memorial engraved upon a metal tablet 
gradually becoming indecipherable. It 
runs :— 


Reader, 
this plate records the death of 
John Rosebrook, 
Which took place on the 10th day of 
August, 1866. 

He was struck dead by lightning under 
this tree. He was in humble life, but 
much respected. 

Be ye also ready as 
our hope is this our brother was. 

J. A. H. 

C. A. A. H. 


The tree does not appear to have been 
injured by the stroke: it is now in full 
vigour, and is about 70 or 80 years old. 

W. B. GERISH. 


SHEPLEYS OF MirFIELD.—The following 
inscriptions are a remarkable series. They 
relate to the same family, and are in the 
same churchyard (Mirfield). 


Here lyeth the Body of Daniell Shepley the 
younger, who departed this life the 25 day of January 
A°® Dom. 1630. 


Our Brother ’s dead, alas, | Here ’s Body lies 

Death's Prisoner, to the | Worms a Sacrifice. 

His Soule has taken wing | to heaven tis gon. 

His body rests till | the Resurrection, 

Which when the world shall | bee by Flames 
ealcin’d 

Shall rise incorruptible | like gold refin’d. 


Here Daniell Shepley resteth in the Dust, 
Untill the Resurrection of the Just 
Natus March the 24th A° Doini 1621 

Danatus June y® 12t» 1692 ; 
Of Richard Shepley here are all th’ remains 
Except what Eternity contains 
Qui obiit Feb: 10th 1695 
JEtatis suse 43 
Elizabeth his wife sleeps underground 
Untill y° last and final trumpet sound. 








Obiit June 9th 1706 
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Hic sitz sunt Reliquize Mag. Tho. Shepley “yp ed 
de Upper Hall in Mirfeild qui obiit Jul. 28 An° 
Dnj 1701 t. suze 55. 
Thus shall thy Corps to Dust Returne, 
Thy Ashes ly in death’s darke Urne, 
And sure thou art amonge y*® dead 
To have a house. Thy grave for bed. 
Hear now this speaking grave I say, 
Repent, beleive, and work to-day. 


Sacred to the memory of Richard Shepley of Over 
Hall, who departed this life the 11th day of May, 
1822, in the 55th year of his age. 

Reader ! the friend intombed beneath, 
While standing near, sunk down in death. 
While noting where a corpse should lay, 
Himself became to death a prey. 

O solemn scene! Mortals beware. 
Repent, for sudden death prepare. 

‘‘ FAREWELL, VAIN WORLD.” —In The 
Leeds Mercury of 3 May, 1726, it is stated 
that William Lenton, apothecary at St. Ives, 
26 years old, composed the epitaph ‘ Fare- 
well, vain World, I have known enough of 
thee,’ &c., the night before his execution. 

G. D. Lump. 

Leeds. 


Curtous EprrapHs.—Nacton in Suffolk 
is celebrated as having been the place of 
residence of Admiral Edward Vernon, the 
victor at Porto Bello in 1739; as being the 
birthplace of Sir Philip Broke, the com- 
mander of the frigate Shannon, with which 
he captured the Chesapeake in 1813; and 
also as the birthplace of Margaret Catchpole, 
and the home where the greater part of her 
early life was spent. 

There is a mural tablet in the church to 
the memory of the above-mentioned Sir 
Philip Broke, who died at Nacton. 

There are also in the churchyard an ex- 
ample (lacking the last two lines) of the 
“‘ Blacksmith” epitaph given at 11S. v. 505, 
to one Joshua Mellor (d. 1880); and, at the 
west end, on a headstone, erected by Sir 
Robert Harland to the memory of William 
Scott, who died 8 May, 1847, in his eighty- 
second year, the following lines :— 

““Stranger, pause one moment, and read the 
tribute of a grateful master to a faithful honest 
servant, who lived in his father’s family and his 
for upwards of seventy years as game and Park 
keeper, and who attended him, he may say, 
every time he shot at home for full sixty-three 
years, hardly having had three days’ illness 
following, and never having left home but with 
his master during that long period. As a token 
of sincere regard, Sir Rob* Harland has caused 
this stone to be erected to him. 

‘** Peace to his memory.” 

Within the church is a tablet, affixed to 
the north wall, to the memory of Thomas 
Hewlett, M.D., who died in 1711, and of his 
son, Thomas Hewlett, A.M., Rector of 





Bucklesham, who died in the year 1773, 
aged 66 years. After a laudatory descrip- 
tion of the piety of the departed, the 
inscription concludes as follows :— 
‘* Use Gastrell’s Christian Institutes, or Maple- 
toft’s Principles and Duties with the Prayers.” 
Jas, M, J. FLETCHER. 
Wimborne Minster. 





SIGNS OF THE FirreeN Last Days OF 
THE WoRLD.—These signs are described in 
medizval literature, and represented in art. 
They were supposed to have been ascertained 
by St. Jerome from books of Jews. There 
is a triptych representing them in the 
Liebfrauenkirche at Oberwesel. At the 
beginning of the series St. Jerome is repre- 
sented with a book before him, and over him 
the inscription :— ? 

“De signis xv dierum. Jeronimus in anzalibus 
hebreorum invenit signa xv dierum ante diem iu- 
dicii. Sed vtrum continui futuri sint dies illi an 
interpolati non expressit.’’ 

In a book that I saw in 1885 in a show- 
case in the Archbishop’s library at Utrecht 
I noted :— 

“Signa quindecim horribilia de fine mundi, et 
extremo judicio. Paulus hieronymus ita dicunt 
gregoriusque. Non mihi scribenti tu lector crede, 
sed illis.’’ 

I should like to know what this book was, 
if any one can identify it. 

In the collected works of the Venerable 
Bede, under ‘ Collectanea et Flores,’ we find 
the list of the fifteen signs, with the state- 
ment that Jerome found them “‘ in annalibus 
Hebreeorum ”’ (ed. Colon., 1612, iii. 494; 
Migne, ‘P.L.,’ No. 94, col. 555). I find 
that they are given in English in Rolle of 
Hampole’s ‘ Pricke of Conscience,’ as 
Jerome ‘‘ had sene in som bokes of the 
Hebriens.”’ I have never been able to find 
anything about these signs in Jerome’s 
works, nor yet in those of Gregory. The 
‘Paulus’ named in the book at Utrecht 
cannot be the Apostle, but may, perhaps, be 
Paul the Deacon (8th cent.), who quotes a 
passage from the Sibylline Oracles, Book 
VIII. (2nd cent.), mentioning some of the 
signs, which seem not to have been brought 
up to the number of fifteen at the earlier 
date. These verses made an enduring im- 
pression on the mind of Christendom ; they 
are quoted in Eusebius, ‘ Constantini Ora- 
tio’; and St. Augustine, ‘De Civ. Dei,’ Lib. 
XVIII. cap. 23; and are referred to in the 
famous Dies ire, ‘Teste David cum Sibylla.’ 
I may just remark that the fifteen signs are 
represented in a window at All Saints’, 
North Street, York, with English verses. 





—y 
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I shall be very glad if any one can give 
me references to English, patristic, or Jewish 
books concerning these signs. It will be 
very interesting if Mr. BrestaR or any 
other learned correspondent can show to 
what Hebrew books St. Jerome was in- 
debted, or where that famous Father and 
Doctor mentions the signs. 

I have found what there is in ‘ Cursor 
Mundi,’ E.E.T.S., 1284 ff., and 1616. 

J. T. F. 


An Oxtp Man’s Hospy. (See 11 S. v. 
518.) —_In a contribution at the above 
reference I mentioned the antiquary Mr. 
Sutton of Surbiton. He died on 19 Feb., 
1913, having been born on 29 May, 1829. 
His collection of the early editions of the 
works of Quarles was unique. He was for 
many years confined to his chair, and he 
spent his time in lining and ornamenting 
disused match, cigar, cigarette, and other 
small boxes with pictures which he cut out 
of illustrated journals and magazines. His 
daughter, Mrs. Gibbs, with whom he lived, 
tells me he thus lined, filled with sweets, and 
distributed to various institutions for chil- 
dren over 8,000 of these boxes a year; and 
as he was engaged at the charitable work for 
ten years at least, he personally prepared 
more than 80,000. During the January 
preceding his death he pasted up 800. I 
thought it worth while to record these 
interesting facts. J. Harris STONE. 


““Goop FripAy”’ IN WELSH AND IJRIsH. 
—It may deserve to be recorded what name 
is given in Welsh and Irish to ‘“ Good 
Friday,” and to explain its original meaning. 

1. Welsh: Dydd Gwener y Croglith—i.e., 
Dies Veneris, Crucis lectio (?). 

2. Irish: Aoine an Céasda—.e., jeyunium, 
Fast-day of Quest or Trial(?). Gaelic and 
Old Irish Ceisd (a question), from L. questio, 
according to Al. Macbain’s ‘Gaelic Ety- 
mological Dictionary,’ Inverness, 1896. 

Cf. also Rev. Patrick 8. Dinneen’s ‘ Foc- 
léir Geedilge agus Bearla,’ i.c., ‘ Vocabulary, 
Gaelic or Irish and English,’ Dublin, 1904. 

Let me add an important Breton-Celtic 
dialect cognate of the Cymric-Welsh name of 
“ Good Friday,” which renders more evident 
the primary sense of ‘Dydd Gwener y 
Croglith,” viz., ‘‘Gwéner ar groaz”’—i.e., 
literally, “le Vendredi de la Croix,’ the 
ordinary name of Friday in ° Breton, 
““Gwéner,” being identical with that in 
Cymric or Welsh, ‘“‘ Gwener.” The fuller 
Welsh name of Friday, “‘ Dydd Gwener,” 


instead of original ‘‘ Deiz-Gwéner ”—zi.e., 
“Dies Veneris, jour de Venus” (*‘ Les Noms 
des Jours de la Semaine nous sont venus 
des Romains’). See Le Gonidec, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Breton-Frangais,’ 4to, Saint-Brieux, 
1850. H. Kress. 


Vireinia.— As many Americans are 
searching for their English ancestors, it may 
be of use to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the fact 
that in the recently published Parish 
Register of Bolton-le-Sands in Lanca- 
shire the following burial entry occurs: 
“©1701, 17th Sepr. Jacobus Mason a Virgifia 
huc migratus.” 

W. H. Curprinpattr, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


au,’ Noun-Surrix: ‘* DISALLOWAL,”’ 
‘* DISALLOWANCE.” — The Quarterly Chro- 
nicle of the Church Reform League for 24 
Jan., 1913, contains what purport to be the 
“rules as to the representation of the laity...... 
agreed to by the Canterbury and York Houses of 
Lape at their joint meeting on November 13th 
and 14th.” 

Rule 6 (g) provides :— 

“Before disallowing......any application, the 
parochial authority shall give notice to the appli- 
cant that he may appear...... to show cause against 
such disallowal.’ 

Rule 14 provides :— 

‘* Any protest against the allowance or disallow- 
ance of enrolment on the electoral roll or of a vote 
egeces shall be considered [&c.].” 

I hope this isa misprint. If not, I venture 

to suggest that the rules should speedily 
be reformed by the same word being used 
in both places. It seems opportune to 
protest against the growing habit of coining 
nouns of action by merely adding -al to 
any verb ending in a stressed syllable, 
instead of considering whether, in fact, the 
language does not already contain such a 
noun with the termination -ance, -ation, 
-ition (or the like) ; or whether, alternatively, 
the verb may be used as it stands, because 
it is identical in form with a noun that 
already implies action, as, for example, 
review, and many others. It is clearly too 
much to ask a ready writer to search his 
memory (or a _ dictionary — perish the 
thought !) for a Latin or French word that 
would give him a clue to what ought to be 
the English form. 
I shall be glad to know whether I am right 
in an impression that twenty or thirty years 
ago such coinages in -al were more common 
in Scotland than in England, and specially 
common in legal and commercial terms. 


Q. V. 





answers too that of Breton, ‘‘ Di-Gwéner,” 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





DipERoT: LETTERS AND Essay ON SCULP- 
TURE.—I shall be glad to hear of any letters 
of Diderot to his English friends, particu- 
larly Hume, Garrick, and Wilkes, other than 
those printed in the Assézat-Tourneux edi- 
tion of Diderot (Paris, 1875-7, 20 vols.) 
and those in Egerton MS. 19 and Addit. 
30, 877, ff. 81, 83, 85, in the British Museum. 

Is the French original of Diderot’s letter 
to Wilkes, dated 2 April, 1768, and printed 
in English by John Almon (‘ Corresp. of the 
late John Wilkes,’ London, 1805, v. 243), 
still extant ? 

I should also like to know where I might 
find the following book :— 

‘*Pieces written by Mons. Falconet and Mons. 
Diderot on sculpture in general, and particularly 
on the celebrated statue of Peter the Great, now 
finishing by the former at St. Petersburg. Trrans- 
lated from the French, with several additions, by 
the Rev. William Tooke.” London, 1774, 4to (wit 
an engraving of the statue). 

R. L. Crv. 


New York. 


Buxaty Famity.—On 16 Sept., 1783 
Joseph Bukaty, “‘secretary to the Polish 
Embassy at London,” was admitted a 
member of the Masonic Lodge St. David, 
Edinburgh, No. 36 (Sir Walter Scott’s 
Lodge), along with three other gentlemen 
from Poland (two with Scots surnames). 
The ceremony was performed and translated 
into Latin, as none of them understood Eng- 
lish. Was Joseph Bukaty any relation of 
Francis Bukaty, who was a member of the 
Sun Fire Office Lodge, London, and repre- 
sentative of the Grand Lodge of Poland in 
1784 ? J. M. Butioca. 


Horatio HeEteE.—On 25 Feb., 1729/30, 
at Stockleigh English, Horatio Hele married 
Frances Bellew. Frances Bellew was the 
daughter of Henry Bellew of Stockleigh 
Court by his wife Frances, the daughter of 
William Barbor of Lary and Raleigh, co. 
Devon. Horatio Hele was a surgeon at 
Great Torrington, and his will was proved 
in 1784. He was the heir of the Rev. 
Richard Hele, Rector of Rampisham, Dorset. 

Can any one say who was the father of 
Horatio Hele ? also, what relation he was 
to the Rev. Richard Hele ? 

(Miss) A. Q. CARTER. 

46, Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 





Manor or St. JAMES, WESTMINSTER.— 
The Manor of St. James at Westminster 
is said to have passed into the hands of 
Henry III. by exchange. Simon Pincerna, 
its owner, received in its place the Manor of 
Connerton, with the bailiwick of the Hundred. 
of Penwith. Hals states this in his ‘ History 
of Cornwall,’ and gives as his authority 
‘letters patent yet [c. 1700] to be seen at 
Lanherne.” Can this statement be either 
disproved or gga To which royal 
or baronial family was Simon Pincerna 
hereditary butler ? J. H. R. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Heart of my heart, she has broken the heart of 


me— 
Soul of my soul, she will never be part of me— 
She whom I love, but will never be love of me. 
Song of my sorrows, 
My lady of moods. 
2; And though they sleep in dungeons deep, 
Or flee, exiled and banned, 
We love them yet, we won’t forget 
The felons of the land. 
a Those she refuses, she treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour, 
That her refusals, through her skill, 
Seem almost like a favour. 


R. L. Moreton. 


GILBERT OF KILMINCHY AND KNOCKINAY. 
—Is there anything known of the parentage 
of Sir William Gilbert, Kt., of Kilminchy 
and Knockinay, Queen’s Co., Governor of the 
Fort of Leix ? He was born 1599, and married 
Catherine, daughter of Peter Castelion, a 
captain in Ireland, by his wife Thomasine, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Peyton, Auditor 
of Ireland. He was knighted at Dublin, 
23 Oct., 1629, and was buried in St. John’s 
Church, Dublin, on 8 June, 1654. 

Wn. JAcKson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


** CoLUMPNAS.”’—This is a word occurring 
in the Close Roll of 22 Edw. I. in the follow- 
ing connexion: ‘Order to deliver various 
properties in the columpnas of Blethevagh 
in Wales.” 

Can any of your readers help me to the 
exact meaning of the term, and to another 
instance of its use in England or Wales ? 
I have looked up Ducange. E. 


CoMPANIONS OF GEORGE I.—Is there any 
record extant of the Germans or Hano- 
verians who came with or followed the 
Elector of Hanover’s son into this country 
on his accession to the English throne 
in 1714? J. T. WELLDON, 
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REFERENCES AND QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
—The following quotations occur in a 
manuscript written in 1844, in which I am 
interested. As the writing is by no means 
easily read, I am not sure of their correct- 
ness :— xi 

1. Guide-Books, Rhymes, Sketches, Illustrations, 
With Gleanings, Libraries, Wanderings, Aber- 

rations, 

2. Bibles with cuts and comments thus go down, 
Thus physic flies abroad, and thus the low 
From men of study and from men of show. 

3 Every fool describes 
His wondrous journey to some foreign coast. 

If any of your readers could give me the 
correct quotations for the above, and more 
especially tell me whence they are taken, 
I should be much obliged. 

H. 8S. G. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


CARISBROOKE CASTLE, I.W.: WarteEr- 
WHEEL.—Can any one say if, and where, 
measured drawings are to be obtained of 
the water-raising wheel at the old well- 
house within the above castle? The ma- 
chinery is said to date back to Tudor times ; 
and, if so, it must constitute one of the 
earliest examples of such an arrangement 
now extant. H. W. Dickinson. 


AN EVELYN QuEeRyY.—Can any of your 
readers explain the following entry ?— 

1641. April 27th. ‘‘ That evening was celebrated 
the pompous funerall of the Duke of Richmond, 
who was carried in effigie in an open chariot thro’ 
London in great solemnity ” (Wheatley’s edition). 
“To Westminster Abbey ” is added in the 
editions of Bray and Dobson. 

Now Lodovick, Duke of Richmond, died 
without legitimate issue in 1623/4, and his 
English titles became extinct. He was 
succeeded in the Dukedom of Lennox by 
his brother Esme, who died the same year. 
Esme was succeeded by his son James, who 
was created Duke of Richmond in 1641, 
and did not die until 1655. What funeral 
did Evelyn see celebrated ? 

H. Maynarp SMITH. 


PorTRAITS BY LAWRENCE.—I have just 
inherited two half-length portraits reputed 
to be by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and to my 
eye they have the appearance of being 
genuine. The subjects are a Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke of Bedfordshire (I believe). I find 
no such names in a list of Lawrence’s works. 
I should be glad to discover who were Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooke; also, whether any list of 
the painter’s works includes these names. 

G. N. H. 





MacavuLay ON HARRISON AINSWORTH.— 
On the last page of vol. i. of ‘ William 
Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends,’ by 
8S. M. Ellis (1911), there is this passage of 
Macaulay’s :— 

““When I devour the pregnant pages of Ains- 
worth I am lost in amazement that his wonderful 
historical novels have not an abiding place in every 
house. His close adherence to established facts, 
woven together in such attractive form, renders his 
series of romances indispensable......He always 
charms, but never misleads. ”’ 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say when, 
and to whom, this eulogy was written ? 
I do not think it has ever been referred to 
in any published ‘Life’ of Macaulay. 
Possibly a collector of Macaulay’s letters 
may be able to furnish the desired in- 
formation. F. C. WHIte. 

Cardiff. 


DANCING ON “ MipsumMMER Nicut.”—It 
appears from the Danish ballad ‘ Proud 
Elsebeth,’ translated into German by Wil- 
helm Carl Grimm, that dancing on the 
night before Midsummer Day used to be 
customary in Denmark. Is it still done, and 
has it any connexion with the ancient 
practice of visiting springs of water on 
Midsummer morning ? oe 

Are these dances known to people of 
German descent ? Is their origin Teutonic ? 


M. P. 


THE Roman RITE IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION.—Though most of the 
dioceses in England had their own Rite 
previous to the separation from Rome in 
the sixteenth century, I have seen it stated 
that in one, at least, the Roman Rite was 
used, and that one Norwich. This, however, 
is incorrect, for Norwich hac its own Use 
equally with Lincoln, York, &c. Yet I 
think there were one or two dioceses which 
followed Rome, as I believe all Ireland 
always did. Whether Scotland was broken 
up into different Uses I have no means of 
knowing. A traveller from Italy to Eng- 
land in 1520 speaks of the “low Gothical 
mitres’’ worn by the English bishops in 
contrast to the tall and more majestic 
ones which the Italian prelates usually wore. 
In the shape of our vestments, as well, no 
doubt, as in our various uses, we were always 
decidedly Gothic. I should be glad, con- 
sequently, to discover any instances of the 
Roman Use being in vogue anywhere in 
England before 1530. 

FreDErRiIcK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 

[A good deal of information on_pre-Reformation 
Uses will be found at 7 S. ix. 509.) 
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ApamM: A MeEpir®vat Concrit.—In the 
‘Cursor: Mundi’ (E.E.T.S., ll. 589-98) we 
read :— 

Here now the resun of his nam 

Qui that he was cald Adam 

In this nam er four letters laid 

That o the four yates er said ; 

Sua micul es Adam for to muth 

Als est, and west, and north and south, 

And thow mai ask, wit-oten blam, 

- god him gave sua mikel a nam 
arfay that [es] bot eth to rede 

It takens Adam and his sede. 

What is here referred to is explained 
rather more fully in the following extract 
from a late thirteenth-century MS. now 
before me :— 

Quatre parties le cel ad 
Le griu climaz les apellad 
Lun ad nun orienta 
Laltre est dist solsticial 
La terce ad nun occidental 
La quarte est apelle brunal 
Ces cunctres sunt espuns 
En cel grezeis par altres nuns 
Anathole dist orient 
E disis redist occident 
Aracon est septentriun 
Messimbria le su ad nun 
De ces quatre fu tresfurme 

nun Adam e aurne 
La premere lettre prenez 
De chescun e puis ensemblez 
Si bien espeuare le sauez 

nun Adam i trouerez 
Cest nun ke del mund est estret 
Mustre ke il pur home est fet 
E ico nun tresbien espunt 
Ke home est droit le mendre mund. 

“Anatole’’ (the Greek ‘sunrise’ or 

*‘eastern land’’) and “ Messimbria”’ (Greek 
“midday”’) are plain enough. ‘ Aracon”’ 
may, possibly, refer to the defile of the 
River Aragus in the great central pass 
of the Caucasus. See Smith’s ‘Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Geography.’ Where, or 
what, is the other ? F. LAMBARDE. 
_ Hs “‘Aracon” rightly transcribed? Surely d&pxros 
is what is meant, dpxros and peonuBpia being 
ordinary Greek terms for north and south. “ Disis” 
plainly stands for dvc:s=sunset, the west, as 
opposed to dvaro\j=the east. It seems unlikely 
that. particular localities are intended.] 


A REPuTED RELATION oF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON.—When I was a boy at Hampton- 
on-I'hames, in the sixties of last century, 
an old woman named Steadman, or Stedman, 
kept a little shop and infant school, some- 
thing like the one described in ‘ Great 
Expectations.’ My father always told me 
that she was a niece of George Washington, 
and that handsome offers had been made to 
her if she would go to the United States ; 
but that she had refused, being by no means 





proud of Washington, whom she styled “a 
traitor.”’ Can any correspondent inform me 
if this was really the case? It was, at any 


rate, believed by all residents there. 
8. P. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. RicnHarp Bisset, admitted to West- 
minster School 19 July, 1775. Any informa- 
tion concerning him would be useful. 

2. Jonn Buackatt, M.D.— When and 
whom did hemarry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ v. 117, 
does not mention his marriage. 

3. RicHarp Biacow, admitted to West- 
minster School 16 Sept., 1783. I should be 
glad to learn any particulars about him. 
He cannot be the Richard Blacow who was 
convicted of libelling Queen Caroline (see 
11 S. i. 369, 438), as that Richard Blacow 
seems to have been educated at Kirkham, 
Lanes, and to have been admitted to Trin. 


Coll. Camb. 10 Sept., 1783, aged 18. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘‘ KILLING THE CALF IN HIGH STYLE.”’—I 
remember being told some years ago that 
the incident of “killing the calf in high 
style,’ related by the “ arch-gossip ’’ John 
Aubrey of Shakespeare, referred actually to 
some game in which the winner had to 
make a speech. I should much value some 
authentic information upon this matter. 

VERITAS. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON CROKER.—Has 
the name of the author of the memoir of 
this writer that appeared in The Quarterly 
Review, No. 283, vol. exlii., for July, 1876, 
ever been disclosed ? The first chapter of 
‘The Croker Papers,’ edited by L. J. Jen- 
nings in 1884, of necessity perhaps, follows 
it very closely. 

Epitor ‘ IrtsH Book LOVER.’ 


Mrracites.—Is there any authority for 
the statement that ‘“‘ miracles continued 
for the first two ‘centuries A.D.” ? 

Cc. W. B, 


{If the evidence for miracles holds good at all 
we should imagine it difficult to regard them as 
having stopped abruptly with the second century.] 


INTERIOR OF DuRHAM HovusE.—Can any 
one inform me where I may find a descrip- 
tion of the interior of Durham House when 
occupied by Sir Walter Ralegh ? : 

Philadelphia. 


‘* THE LOWING HERD WINDS SLOWLY O’ER 
THE LEA.’”’—What were the cows doing? 
Were they brought in for the night, or 
turned out ? C. B. Mount, 
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Replies. 


EARLY RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
(11 S. vii. 109, 193.) 


My own investigations lead me to believe 
that the practice of travelling by rail in a 
family carriage was abolished by the majority 
of lines about the year 1850. ‘ Rides upon 
Railways,’ by Samuel Sidney, 1851, is almost 
wholly a description of the habits and cus- 
toms of the London and North - Western 
Railway of the day, and in referring to that 
practice the author seems to take it for 
granted that his readers will be aware that 
it is no longer countenanced by that line. 
The discomforts attending such a mode of 
travelling were almost as bad as_ those 
suffered by third-class passengers in semi- 
open trucks, and there were the following 
dangers besides :— 

1. The family carriage working loose on 
the truck while the train was in motion, 
owing to inefficient fastening. (Sidney 
points out that the porters at roadside 
stations were notoriously inexpert at this 
kind of work.) 

The recently published ‘ Letter-Bag of 
Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope,’ by Mrs. 
A. Stirling, contains an anecdote of the 
narrow escape of a family carriage party 
from being flung on to the line arising from 
this contingency. No date is given, but 
it is evident that the experience took place 
in the early forties. The carriage swung 
violently to and fro on the truck, and the 
occupants tried, vainly as they thought, to 
attract the attention of the engine-driver 
by sounding “ the bell of communication.” 
Just when it seemed certain that any 
moment might find the carriage hurled off 
the truck, the train came to a station and 
stopped. 

“T heard your bell, and I knew your danger ” 
said the engine driver, ‘‘but I could not act other 
than Idid. The express was upon us, and I was 
racing it. It was your lives against the lives of 
everybody in the train.” 

The only improbability in this story 
is the “‘ bell of communication,” for this 
apparatus was not provided until the 
sixties. Previous to the introduction of 
the block-telegraph system, when the con- 
duct of the traffic was governed by time- 
intervals, it was indubitably highly dan- 

rous for trains to make emergency stops 
vetween stations. The necessity of estab- 
lishing some means of communication be- 
tween passengers and driver and guards 





first became the subject of agitation after 
the murder of Mr. Briggs by Miiller, in a 
North London train in 1864, and the railway 
companies contrived to prevent its adoption 
for some years on the plea that the stopping 
of trains at unauthorized places would expose 
them to the danger of being overtaken by 
another. Means of communication, in the 
case of all trains travelling for a greater 
distance than 20 miles without stopping, 
was rendered obligatory .by the Regulation 
of Railways Act (1868), and most com- 
panies adopted the cord system, invented by 
Mr. Harrison of the North-Eastern Railway. 


I am told that a Scotch lady, the Countess 
of Wemyss, suffered serious, if not fatal 
spinal injury from the swaying of her 
carriage, which had got loose from the bed 
of the truck. 

2. The family carriage being set on fire 
by the fiery particles emitted from the 
funnel of the old coke-fired locomotives, 

Apparently it was a shocking accident of 
this description which led to the North- 
Western Railway and many other lines 
refusing to accept passengers conveyed in 
private road carriage“. 

On 8 Dec., 1847, as the “up” Leeds 
express was approaching Rugby (the North- 
Western was then the only route from 
London to the North, though the train 
was at this point on the Midland metals), 
it was seen that the “umbrella” of the 
Countess of Zetland’s family barouche had 
been ignited by a spark from the engine. 
In the barouche were travelling the Countess 
and her maid. The flames quickly spread 
to the “imperial,” and soon the whole 
vehicle was ablaze. The two women were 
forced to descend from the carriage, and 
clung to its wheels. A passenger in an 
adjacent carriage of the train saw their 
frightful predicament. and made frantic 
endeavours to attract the attention of the 
driver. Before he succeeded in getting the 
train stopped the maid loosed her hold, 
and, falling beneath the wheels of the train, 
was cut to pieces. The Countess was found 
badly singed and insensible, and she lay 
for days at Rugby in a prostrate condition. 

It is quite probable that the Great Western 
Railway was slower than others to abandon 
the practice, for it had the most aristo- 
cratic clientéle of any line, and it was the 
old-fashioned aristocrats who thought it 
beneath their dignity to travel in a public 
railway carriage. The G.W.R. (“‘ Growing 
Worse Rapidly ’’) of the sixties was famous 
for its conservatism or stagnation. 
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The story of the gentleman who got left 
behind in a tunnel on the Brighton line is 
told by Mr. Acworth in ‘Railways of England’ 
(1889), as extracted from The Globe, but 
the date of the newspaper is not furnished. 
The adventure must have happened in the 
early forties. An engine was sent to retrieve 
the disconnected carriage truck, and when the 
gentleman saw it enter the tunnel on the 
same line of rails as he was on, he believed 
that his last hour had come. 

H. G. ARCHER. 





Lions IN THE TOWER (11 S. vii. 150, 210). 
—In ‘The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London’ (1825), by John Bailey, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.LA., &e., i. 269, 
is this description of ‘The Royal Menagerie’ : 


“The keeping of ferocious animals of distant 
nations seems to have been a custom with our 
monarchs from a very early period: we are in- 
formed that wr Henry the First had a collection 
of lions, leo 3, and other strange beasts at his 
manor of Woodstock, and in subsequent ages we 
discover frequent mention of them, as kept in the 
Tower of London. In 1252 king Henry the Third 
sent to the Tower a white bear, which had been 
brought to him as a present from Norway, and the 
sheriffs of London were commanded to pay four 

nce every day for his maintenance; and, in the 
ollowing year, an order was also given to them to 
provide a muzzle for the said bear, and an iron 
chain to hold him out of the water, and likewise a 
long and stout cord to hold him when fishing in the 
river Thames. 


* Two years after this an elephant was presented 
to the king, by Lewis king of France ; he was landed 
at Sandwich, to the great astonishment of the 
people, who crowded to see him from all parts of 
the country; and, being brought to London, the 
king gave directions to the sheriffs of London to 
cause a house to be built for him in the Tower, forty 
feet long by twenty wide. 

‘In the succeeding reigns we also tind frequent 
mention of the king’s lions, leopards, bears, and 
other wild animals, kept in the Tower. In 
the time of ward the Second the sheriffs 
of London were directed to provide a quarter 
of mutton every day for the king’s lion there, 
and to pay three halfpence daily to his keeper; 
and it is curious to notice, that about the same time 
frequent orders were given to pay sixpence per 
diem for the maintenance of the king’s lion, and the 
like for his leopard, and three belkewen daily for 
the wages of their keepers, when several esquires, 
who were confined there as prisoners, were allowed 
but a penny a day each for their support. 


“* The office of keeper of the lions, and other wild 
beasts in the Tower, was at later periods granted 
by letters patent with the fee of twelve pence per 
diem, and six pence every day were also allowed 
for the maintenance of each of the lions, lionesses, 
and leopards. King Henry the Sixth gave the 
office first to Robert Mansfield, esq., marshall of 
his hall, and subsequently to Thomas Rookes his 
dapifer. Edward the Fourth gave it to Ralph 





Hastings, esquire, for life; Richard the Third con- 
ferred it on sir Robert Brakenbury, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, and king Henry the Seventh, imme- 
diately after his accession, granted the office, to- 
gether with that of constable of the Tower, to Johu 
earl of Oxford, with the accustomed fees and 
perquisites. 

“King James the First sometimes amused him- 
self and his court here with combats between these 
animals, and by baiting them with dogs. We are 
told that on the third of June, 1604, he took with 
him the duke of Lenox, with divers earls and lords, 
and caused a lion and lioness to be put forth, anda 
live cock to be thrown to them ; ‘which being their 
natural enemy, they immediately killed and sucked 
the blood’; a lamb was next put in, yet this they 
did not offer to hurt; but next when the king 
ordered a fresh lion to be brought out and two 
mastiffs to be let_in upon him, a furious battle 
ensued. Afterwards a spaniel was cast into a lion’s 
den, but the lion and he became friends and lived 
together for several years. 

‘*TIn 1609, another of these exhibitions took place, 
which was attended by the king and queen, prince 
Henry, and many of the nobility. A bear havin 
killed a child was doomed to punishment, an 
accordingly was brought into an open yard and a 
lion turned out to meet him; but the lion declined 
an attack, and retired again to his den, and others 
which were tried proved equally shy ; after which 
the king commanded him to be baited to death 
with dogs. 

‘* Most of the beasts and birds kept at the Tower 
are presents to the king and royal family, either 
from foreign princes, or from naval and military 
officers returning from abroad. The menagerie was 
formerly very fine and extensive, but now, perhaps 
from bad management, or the inexperience of their 
keepers, many of the beasts have died, and the 
collection is greatly diminished.” 


Bailey gives his authority for what he 
wrote in @ number of notes which I have 
not thought it necessary to copy. It will 
be noticed that this extract deals with 
some of the same matters which two of 
your correspondents — Mr. REGINALD 
Jacoss and Lapy RvussEeLt~t—have dealt 
with in their interesting replies. 

Harry B. PoLann. 

Inner Temple. 


The difference of tradition as to which 
monarch founded the menagerie in the 
Tower of London — Str Harry PoranpD 
gives the credit to Henry I., and Lapy 
Rvussett to Henry III.—is further accentu- 
ated by the reference to this establishment 
in Ince and Gilbert’s ‘ Outlines of English 
History’ (Kent, 1867). In a description 
of the principal events of the reign of 
Edward III. the following occurs: ‘“‘ The 
King originated the menagerie in the Tower 
of London; this show was removed to 
Regent’s Park in 1834.” 

T. H. Barrow. 
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‘*SHARPSHIN”’ (11 S. vii. 206). — The 
explanation I offer of the name of 
this coin is closely connected with that 
of the “ pictareen,” or “ bit,” of which it 
is, or was, @ quarter. ‘“ Pictareen”’ or 
** pistareen ”’—2.e., a small “‘ piastra ’— 
was the name of a small silver coin current 
in the West Indies. A very similar name, 
‘* picayune,”’ was given in Louisiana, accord- 
ing to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ to “ the Spanish half- 
real, value 6} cents or 3 pence, now to the 
U.S. 5-cent piece or other coin of small 
value.” If I mistake not, there was a New 
Orleans newspaper called The Picayune. 
Now this word is distinctly Provengal, 
brought from Marseilles, where picaioun 
was, and is still, the usual name for small 
silver coin. This may be from L. pecunia, 
or it may be related to the piccolo coin of 
Northern Italy, but certainly throughout 
Provence it has the Scots sense of “‘ siller.’’ 
Mistral, in one of his poems, advises a young 
man courting :— 

Ié vau mai li poutouno 
Que li picaioun. 
For him more are worth [do more] the kisses than 
the picayunes. 

The copper coins of Provence were the 
dardéno, a half-sou or farthing, and the 
ardit, which was the liard or half-farthing. 
The latter coin is said to have got its name 
from having been first coined by Philippe 
le Hardi in the thirteenth century; but 
this seems very doubtful. The dardéno was 
named after M. de Dardéno, who was en- 
trusted with its coinage about 1707. He 
was apparently the “‘Moussu de Dardéno ” 
to whom F. T. Gros of Marseilles dedicated 
one of his poems, ‘ L’Enroouma generau de 
An 1730,’ referring to the influenza epidemic 
of that year. Both coins have disappeared, 
to the great regret of the people, to whom 
the centime, practically only an inconvenient 
money of account, would, as a fifth of a 
sou, be useless. The people count in sous, 
and I have seen greengrocery ticketed in 
liards. Victor Gélu, in one of his poems 
(1865), says to a gambler whom he knew as 
a boy :— 

Que de dardéno as manda a pielo 0 crous? 
How many farthings have you tossed at heads or 
tails (‘‘ pile or cross’’)? ; 

An avaricious man is @ pito-dardéno. 

Now this word, pronounced dardéne, 
would probably have passed, along with 
the “‘picayune,” to Louisiana and the 
French West Indies as a name for small 
copper coins. And it would readily become 
corrupted by the common change of d to 7, 
then to 8s or sh. This change takes place in 





many Provencal words; thus Adelaide has 
become Azalais; the L. spatha, It. espada, 
is espaso ; denti (to cut a tooth) is jenzz. It 
is probable that in Creole speech dardéne 
would become zarzéne, and this would be 
hardened in English speech into “‘ sharpshin.” 
EpWarD NICHOLSON. 
Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


AvutTHoRS WANTED (11 S. vii. 208).—I very 
much doubt whether any author can be 
found for the proverbial distich that Dr. 
Rosert F. ARNOLD quotes, beginning 
**Dat Galenus opes.” In Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ 1, 2, 3, 15, it appears 
in the form 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 

Sed genus & species cogitur ire pedes : 

The rich Physitian, honor’d Lawyers ride, 
Whil’st the poor Scholar foots it by their side. 
The marginal reference ‘‘ Buchanan, eleg. 
lib.,”? was first attached to these lines in 
ed. 4 (1632), and the error has been mechanic- 
ally repeated in modern reprints. The note 
was originally connected with the next 
quotation, ‘‘ Calliope longum,” &c., which 
is taken from 97, 98 of the first poem in 

Buchanan’s ‘ Elegiarum Liber.’ 

In a widely different shape the saying may 
be seen in Franciscus Floridus Sabinus’s 
‘ Lectiones Subcisive,’ lib. i. cap. i. :— 

‘Vix enim prima Latinitatis principia doctos 
aut Iustiniano aut Galeno addicunt: illos etiam 
Leoninos tam barbare constructos quam vilissims 
sordidissimeeque sententiz versiculos insulsissime 
canentes : 

Dat Galenus opes, dat sanctio Iustiniana, 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana.’’ 
John Owen has made a fresh application 
of the familiar words in 
Medicus et I. C. 
Dat Galenus opes, dat Iustinianus honores, 
Dum ne sit Patiens iste, nec ille Cliens. 
‘ Epigrammata,’ lib. vi. 47. 

Biichmann, in the 10th ed. of ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ quotes from Burkard Waldis’s 
‘ Esopus,’ that appeared in 1548 :— 

Galenus uns reichlich nihrt, 
Justinianus hoch herfihrt. 
This has been dropped in the latest editions 
of Biichmann’s volume. 

The form of the Latin proverb may very 

likely have been suggested by the words of 


Ovid :— 
Dat census honores, 
Census amicitias: pauper ubique iacet. 
‘Fasti,’ i. 217. 
Cf. also ‘ Amores,’ ITI. viii. 55. 
Epwarp BENSLY, 
Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 
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W. Carr, Artist (11 S. vii. 228).—In 
the Manor Office, Folkestone, there is a plan 
of land belonging to the Manor of Folkestone, 
at Sandgate, undated, but apparently about 
1780. It is very neatly drawn, and dedi- 
eated to the Earl of Radnor by William 
Carr. In addition to the arms of Lord 
Radnor there is a neat etching of Sandgate 
Castle. R. J. FYNMORE. 


The Rev. William Holwell Carr, who died 
in 1830, was a distinguished patron of the 
fine arts, and bequeathed a considerable 
number of his pictures to the National 
Gallery. It is possible that W. Carr was 
his father or a family connexion. 

Wo. H. Pret. 


AN UNCORRECTED ERROR IN EVELYN’S 
*Drary’ (11 S. vii. 206).—The error has 
been corrected in Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
edition, but his note is hardly satisfactory. 
He writes: “There is some confusion of 
entries here. Evelyn has apparently mixed 
up an account of Fréjus in Var with Péri- 
gueux in Dordogne.”’ 

The note is unsatisfactory, because it 
is evident that Evelyn could never have 
visited Périgueux. Geography and the dates 
render it impossible. It is also evident that 
he did stay at Fréjus on his way to Cannes. 
He makes this quite clear when he says 
that the place was by the seaside, and that 
it was called by the Romans ‘“ Forum 
Juli.” Fréjus also has its ruined amphi- 
theatre, just outside the town, and _ its 
curious tower. 

How, then, comes the confusion? I 
imagine Evelyn wrote in his real diary 
Ferégeux (Fréjus), and when he came to 
compose his memoirs fifty years later, he 
misread his writing. He then consulted 
some book, and from an account of Péri- 
gueux inserted “ Rolsies ”’ and “‘ the Visone ” 
as names for the amphitheatre and tower. 
It will be noted both look like additions to 
the original text: ‘‘ They call it now the 
Rolsies,”” and “ called the Visone.”’ 

There are many passages in Evelyn’s 
travel-record which show his dependence on 
books not published when he visited the 
places described. For instance, a page or 
two before, when describing Avignon, he 
writes of “‘a very fair stone bridge (which 
has been broken). Evelyn visited Avignon 
in 1644, and the bridge was broken in 1669. 
All through his account of his Italian tour 
he is often even verbally indebted to John 
Raymond, who visited Italy in 1646 and 
1647, and whose ‘ Itinerary ’ was published 
in 1648, H. Maynarp Smita. 








Evidently Evelyn’s pen made a glissade. 
He must have meant Fréjus, and not 
Périgueux, for he says there were divers 
noblemen’s houses in sight of the sea—now 
further away from the town than it used to 
be—and that ‘the place was formerly 
eall’d Forum Julij.”” This fits Fréjus, for 
that was its Roman name, and Périgueux is 
very far inland, with no sea-view whatever. 
The aqueduct Evelyn mentions was not that 
of the Gard, but of the Siagnole. The amphi- 
theatre, the Cathedral of St. Etienne, and 
various Roman remains may still be visited. 
There is an octagonal tower called “ La 
Lanterne d’ Auguste.” 

When Fréjus is substituted for Périgueux, 
Evelyn’s itinerary becomes quite credible, 
When one travels much and rapidly it is 
easy to get ‘‘ mixed.” St. SwiTHIN. 


DOLLS BURIED IN A ScorrisH CAVE (11 8. 
vii. 89, 158).—I am much obliged to J. B. P. 
for the information given at the second 
reference. I hope some Scottish arche- 
ologist will discuss this curious discovery. 
If it proves not to be a modern hoax, I may 
suggest that it is a case of a primitive 
cenotaph, intended to symbolize the funeral 
rites in cases where the bodies were irre- 
coverable. Many parallels might be quoted 
from the customs of modern savages; and 
the question has been discussed in Ireland 
by Mr. G. Coffey in his article on ‘ Prehistoric 
Cenotaphs’ (Journal, of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1896). 

I was right in supposing that the question 
had been discussed in an early volume of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I have, since sending my 
query, found the references (3 8. iii. 263, 
352, 414). EMERITUS. 


“Or sorts” (11 S. vii. 10, 56, 117, 136, 
197).—At the last reference instances of 
this phrase in commercial use are given. It 
is, perhaps, worth noting that “sorts” in 
the drug-trade means unsorted. ‘“‘ Gum. 
acacie, sorts,’ for instance, is gum arabic 
just as it is received in original packages 
or serons, and containing, as a matter of 
course, a large percentage of impurities. 
This may possibly throw some light on the 
meaning of the phrase. Cc. C. B. 


“ Toucu ” (11S. vii. 188).—Another com- 
pound word in which touch connotes ready 
ignition is touch-paper, used in pyrotechny. 
I remember making it frequently when I 
was a boy, by applying a weak solution of 
nitre to paper of suitable thinness, my 
brother and I being addicted to making 
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fireworks at home and giving displays in 
the back garden. (I believe it is now 
illegal to make fireworks except in premises 
licensed for the purpose.) References may 
be found in the book which we used as a 
manual :— 

‘ Pyrotechny ;| or, | The Art of | Making Fire- 
works, | at ittle Cost, | and with | Complete 
Safety and Cleanliness.’ Ward, Lock & Tyler, 
n.d. Author's name not on title-page, but on p. 1, 
“‘By Practicus.” 


No doubt the publishers can supply the 
date. H.g., p. 71 :— 

‘* PREPARATION OF ToUCH-PAPER.—I have spoken 
about touch-paper, but I do not think that I have 
yet described its preparation.” 

The most obvious explanation of the 
name is that touch-paper ignites at the 
touch of a lighted match or other fire, but 
I do not know if this is the correct one. 

G. H. Waite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


THe Rep HanpD oF Utster (11 S. vii. 
189).—I have been looking for an oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the notice of your 
readers the following apparently remarkable 
effect that was produced by the sight of a 
card bearing this cognizance. 


I quote from The Western Morning News— 
from their London Correspondent’s Letter 
some time since. He is referring to an 
incident in the present war in the Balkans, 
and says :—- 


“Mr. Baldwin, the Central News correspondent, 
wished to visit one of the magnificent mosques in 
Constantinople, but, being a Christian, he was 
refused admission. He produced the usual pass- 
port, credentials, and Turkish references, but with- 
out avail. Desperately he felt in his pocket, and 
came upon a card bearing the red hand of Ulster 
{a press card issued for the Ulster Week demon- 
strations last summer]. The correspondent prof- 
fered the card to the Turkish guardians of the 
es without much hope that it would avail him. 

'o his amazement it had a magical effect. The 
officials entered into a hasty consultation, and one 
of them disappeared, and shortly afterwards re- 
turned with a high functionary of the mosque, wno 
salaamed most deferentially, and conducted the 
ge poe all over the edifice. Mr. Baldwin 
is still wondering what the red hand of Ulster 
ne, to the Turks, and for whom they mistook 

im! 

Mr. F. T. Elworthy, in his book ‘The Evil 
Eye,’ p. 243, refers to the use of the hand 
as a symbol of power and protection sculp- 
tured on tombs at Tel- el-Amarna, and adds : 

“The use of the hand as a sign of the divine 
presence and power is thus fixed at least as early 
as the sojourn of Israel in Egypt......and has con- 
tinued to be so used .....down to the present day— 
alike by pagans, Mahomedans, and Christians.” 





At p. 246 he gives a figure of the open 
(dexter) hand carved on the keystone of 
the arch of the outer gate of the Alhambra, 
“in defiance of the strict objection of the 
Moslem to images.” On p. 247 he quotes 
‘ Murray’s Handbook for Spain,’ 1855, 1. 301, 
to the effect that this occurrence of the 
open hand refers to ‘‘the Hebrew jadh, the 
Hand of God, the Oriental symbol of power 
and providence.” In a foot-note to p. 247 
Mr. Elworthy adds: ‘‘ The arms of Ulster 
are simply a large hand in this position ”’ 
(that is, the right hand as held up by Ori- 
entals in taking a judicial oath). 

I have also seen it stated, but with what 
authority I should like to learn, that ‘“ the 
fingers of the hand produce the letters of 
the word Allah in the Arabic and Persian 
character,” and that ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin there- 
fore entered the mosque in the name of 
God.” 

May I conclude with the question raised 
by the gentleman who represented the 
Central News, and ask, What did the ‘*‘ Red 
Hand of Ulster” really signify to the 
Mahommedan guardians of the mosque in 
Constantinople ? W. 8. B. H. 


Norris (11 S. vi. 251, 428; vii. 150, 173, 
212)—The following in connexion with 
this family, and with the phrase used at 
p. 212, “‘ poor as a crow,” is curious :— 

‘Queen Elizabeth used to call the Lady Mar- 
garet, his[Sir John Norris’s] mother, her own Crow, 
being (as it seemeth) black in complexion (a colour 
which no whit unbecame the faces of her martial 
issue) ; and, upon the news of his death, sent this 
Letter unto her, which [ have transcribed from an 


authentick copy: 7 
“To the L Norris. 
“My own Crow Hee Ree 


“Your gracious and loving Soredee a 


22 Sept., 1597. 


Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ vol. ii. pp. 228-9. 
Lord and Lady Norris had six sons, of 
whom four were killed in battle. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


For the Norris family of Milverton, men- 
tioned at the penultimate reference, and 
Sylvester Norris, mentioned at the last, 
compare also 10 8. x. 225, 316, 355. 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ Hypercamy ” (11 S. vii. 229).—For the 
history of the word see ‘Report on the 
Census of the Punjab,’ by Denzil C. Ibbetson, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 356. In a foot-note the 
author says :— 

‘“‘T am indebted to Mr. Coldstream for these two 


words fisogamy and hypergamy]. Hypergamy 
indeed would appear rather to mean ‘too much 
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marriage’ than ‘marriage in a higher rank’; but 
the highest classical authority in India prefers it 
to anoterogamy, the only alternative which sug- 
gests itself.” 

Mr. William Coldstream retired from the 
Indian Civil Service in 1894. The highest 
classical authority referred to may have 
been Mr. John Graham Cordery. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


REFERENCES IN RusKIN: WoMBWELL 
(11 S. vii. 209)—Your correspondent may 
be interested to know that George Wombwell 
is buried in Highgate Cemetery (Grave 3867). 
The memorial consists of a square pedestal, 
on which reposes a life-size lion carved in 
white marble. On the pedestal are the 
following inscriptions :— 

(Front.) To the rT 
0 


George Wombwell 
Menagerist) 

Born 24 Deer 1777 
Died 16'* Novt 1850. 
Also 
to the memory of 
Mt Edmund Bramston, 
of North Street, Pentonville, 
and South Mims, Middlesex. 
Born 18** April, 1808. 
Died 9 June, 1859. 


In memory 
te) 
Ann Wombwell, 
Widow, 
Died 3" September, 1876, 
aged 88. 
The above notes were taken on 16 March, 


1889, by JoHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(S. side.) 


(N. side.) 


Sir JoHN Gitpert, J. F. SmirH, AND 
‘THE LoNDOoN JouRNAL’ (11 S. vii. 221). 
—To many of those living in country 
places The London Journal, with its 
tales and illustrations, came as a weekly 
godsend. It was so in my old _ first 
home. Apart from the tales, sketches, and 
interesting notes, the illustrations were a 
source of pleasure the week round. Gilbert’s 
were of country life full-flavoured, and many 
of them depicted scenes which we all looked 
upon daily. Every household took in the 
Journal, and talked of ‘Woman and her 
Master,’ ‘ Minnigrey,’ ‘The Will and the 
Way,’ and others written by J. F. Smith. 
The Journal ran in close rivalry with Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany and the tales in it written 
by G. W. M. Reynolds. Both Journal 
and Miscellany were delivered to me from 
the country town, and though the price of 
each was a penny, we paid 3d. each for them, 





as well as for The Family Herald and Cham- 
bers’s Journal. Now and again copies of 
The Illustrated London News reached us, 
and the illustrations therein by John Gilbert 
had always a most hearty welcome, especi- 
ally those with Christmas subjects. 

TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 


STONE FROM CARTHAGE (11 S. vii. 109, 
195). —A correspondent of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine wrote, under date 5 May, 1792, 
that near the minor (or north) porch of 
Stepney Church ‘is a stone brought by 
Capt. Thomas Hughes from Carthage, upon 
which is the following inscription :— 

Of Carthage Walls I was a Stone 
O’h Mortals read with pitty 
Time consumes all, it spairest none 
Man Mountain Town nor Citty 
Therefore O’h Mortals now bethink 
You where unto, you must 
Since now such stately Buildings 
Lye Buried in the dust 

Tuomas Hvcues. 1663 

An excellent engraving of this stone is 
common among local collections of prints, 
&c. It is to be found also in some of the 
editions of Lysons and the expanders of 
Strype. Local antiquaries state that this 
stone was 
‘first set up as a corner-stone in the small porch 
on the north side of the chancel, on the site of the 
small Vestry, and was afterwards placed on the 
north wall of the west porch. In 1845 it was placed 
on the north wall under the belfry.” 

Just prior to that it seems to have been 
treated with some disrespect, and was 
derelict in the Great Churchyard of Stepney. 
Hatton in 1708 supposes the inscription 
upon it to be genuine, “‘or it would not 


have been permitted to be there.” It 
was proved in 1845 that the relic was 
Turkey stone. Me. 


THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 
(11 S. vi. 110, 176, 374, 436. 496; vii. 36, 
77, 113, 158, 195).—Mr. F. Curry inquires 
about the result of the ‘raising ’”’ of this 
vessel. As a matter of fact the hull remained 
for many long years where it foundered, 
and, being dangerous to modern and larger 
ships, was blown up during successive 
summers (1839 to 1844), under superintend- 
ence of General Sir Charles Pasley, R.E. 

R. B. 

Upton. 


BIBLIOTHECA BRYANTIANA (11 S. vii. 209). 
—Messrs. King & Lochee sold in 1806 the 
library of Jacob Bryant, which may be the 
one referred to by Mr. ABRAHAMS. I sup- 
pose he is the Jacob Bryant of Salt Hill of 
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whom Mr. Hazlitt says, in his ‘ Roll of 
Honour,’ that he “ left part of his collection 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge.” 


It appears from my copy of William | 


Bryant’s Catalogue that the date of his sale 
was postponed from 23 March to 5 April, 
1807, and following days. 
. J. B. CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon, Celbridge, co. Kildare. 


‘Comus’ AND GrRay’s ‘Enecy’: A 
PARALLEL (L11 S. vii. 206).—The alleged 
parallelism between ‘Comus,’ 22, 23, and 
ll. 53, 54 of the ‘ Elegy ’ has been frequently 
pointed out. See the editions of Gray by 
Mitford, W. L. Phelps, and D. C. Tovey. 
The last-named draws attention to its in- 
appositeness, 

“since the ‘sea-girt isles’ to which the simile 
refers are conspicuous and on the surface; whilst 
it is of the essence of Gray’s thought that the gems 
are invisible and at the bottom. Milton's thought 
is in fact Shakespeare’s (‘ Rich. IL.,’ IT. i. 46): 

This precious stone set in the silver sea.” 

The passage which Mitford quotes from 
Bishop Hall’s ‘ Contemplations ’ is, as Tovey 
suggests, a better parallel :-— 

“There is many a rich stone laid up in the 
bowells of the earth, many a fair pearle in the 
bosome of the sea, that never was seene nor never 
shall bee.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


The illustration from the gems of ocean, 
used in common by Milton and Gray, is duly 
noted in the Aldine Edition of the later poet’s 
works. After a further reference to Young’s 
* Ocean,’ st. xxiv. :— 

In chambers deep, 
Where waters sleep, 
What unknown treasures pave the floor !— 
the annotator proceeds thus :— 

“*There is many a rich stone laid up in. the 
bowells of the earth, many a fair pearle in the 
bosome of the sea, that never was seene, nor never 
shall bee.’—Bishop Hall, ‘Contemplations,’ i. vi. 
». 872. See Quarterly Review, No. xxii., p. 314; ad 
Fr. Barberini Poem., p. 148, Mdpyapa wéd\X\a Badds 
ovyxptmrer kipace movros; and see ‘TT. Warton, 
‘ Milton,’ p. 234.” 

THomMAS BAYNE. 

(Mr. Joun B. Wartnewricut also thanked for 
reply.] 


East ANGLIAN Famiies (11 S. vi. 230, 
312, 495)—I have to thank your corre- 
spondents for information, and shall be 
thankful for more, being resident in a far- 
off colony where it is very difficult to get at 
information from books. 

I shall be glad if any correspondent can 
say whether John Hus the Reformer was 
in any way connected with the family of 
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Gosse or Goes —also, if anything is known 
of the family of Elizabeth Stainton of Kirk- 


lees Priory (1247). TANNITSOW. 
New Zealand. 
Furttwoop: Hattey: Parry: PYKE 


(11 S. vii. 203).—Le Neve (ed. T. D. Hardy, 
vol. i. pp. 543, 545) gives Peche, with the 
variants Peccator, Peccam, and Pethe (or 
Pecthe), as the surname of the Bishops of 
Coventry and Lichfield— 

1. Robert, Chaplain to King Henry I., 
who was consecrated at Abingdon 13 
March, 1120/21, and died 22 Aug., 1126; and 

2. Richard, who was son of Bishop 
Robert, and Archdeacon of Coventry, who 
was consecrated in 1161, and died in 1182 
or 1183. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Mr. EvGene F, McPixe of Chicago asks 
whether it can be confirmed that 
“‘Robert, the brother of Henry Pike, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Lichfield in 1127, and that 
Richard Pike was consecrated Bishop of Coventry 
in 1162.” 

Geo. Fisher in his ‘A Companion and 
Key to the History of England’ (London, 
Simpkin & Marshall, 1832), under the head 
of ‘ Litchfield and Coventry,’ says :— 

“The bishopric of Litchfield and Coventry, similar 
to that of Bath and Wells, is a single diocese with 
a double appellation.” a 
In his list of the ‘ Succession of the Bishops 
of Litchfield and Coventry’ he gives :— 

“1121 [year]. 36 [Bishop]. Robert Peche, 
chaplain to King Henry I.; consecrated March 13, 
1121; died August, 1127.” 

Then he states the see ‘‘ was vacant four 
years’; after which he says, that from 
1129 to 1148 Roger de Clinton was bishop, 
and from 1149 to 1161 the bishop was Walter 
Durdent. Then comes :— 


“©1162 [year]. 39 [Bishop]. 


‘ 


Richard Peche, 


-Archdeacon of Coventry; consecrated in the year 


1162; died Oct. 6, 1182.” 


The list does not show any surname of 
the spelling “‘ Pike.” 

The bishops Peche were probably of 
noble family, for Fisher, in his list of English 
holders of peerages, gives :— 

Peche of Brunne. 

Barony by Tenure :— 

1. [holder of title]. i. [holder of first creation]. 
Hamon Peche farms: Ar., a fesse, between three 
chevronels, gu.], lord of Brunne, in the county of 
Cambridge, in right of his wife, Alice, sister, and 
coheir of Pain Peverill ; died before 1195. 

be ii. Gilbert Peche, son and heir, died before 
1217. 

3. iii: Hamon Peche, son and heir, diec in the 
year 1241. 
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4. iv. Gilbert Peche, son and heir, died in the 
year 1291. 

Barony by Writ :— 

5. v. Gilbert Peche, summoned to_ parliament 
December 29, 1292; died about 1323, leaving two 
sans, John and Edmund, who were never summoned 
to parliament. 

Peche of Wormleighton. 

Barony by Tenure :— ’ : 

1. i. Richard Peche, was lord of Wormleighton, in 
the county of Warwick, in the right of his mother, 
Petronill, daughter and heir of Richard Walshe, 
temp. Hen. III. ; died —. 

Barony by Writ :— 

2. ii. John Peche, son and heir, summoned to 
parliament May 15, 1321; died about 1339, leaving 
John Peche, his grandson, his heir, who died in the 
year 1376, never summoned to parliament. 

Peche of —— 

Barony by Writ :— : 

l. i. Robert Peche, summoned to parliament 
May 15, 1321, but never afterwards. 

Ronatp Dixon. 


46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


MaRKLAND (11 S. vii. 229).— George 
Markland was born 18 Nov., 1678, entered 
Merchant Taylors’ School 11 March, 1688/9, 
and was elected to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1696, whence he matriculated on 
30 June in that year. It is doubtful whether 
he proceeded B.A. Foster says he did in 
1700, but his name is not in the Catalogue 
of Graduates. R. M. seems to say he claims 
it in the title of his book. C. J. Robinson 
(after H. B. Wilson) credits him with a 
‘Poem on the High Wind’ (1705), as well 
as with ‘ Pteriplegia,’ which he dates 1717, 
not (as R. M.) 1727. His father was the 
Rev. Dr. Abraham Markland, Fellow of 
St. John’s, Canon of Winchester, and Master 
of the Hospital of St. Cross. Hearne (ii. 56) 
implies that George Markland was dead 
before 1707. Joun R. MAGRATH. 

Queen's College, Oxford. 


The ‘D.N.B.’ gives an account of Abra- 
ham Markland (1645-1728), 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford; also 
of James Heywood Markland (1788-1864), 
who edited for the Roxburghe Club ‘ Chester 
Mysteries ’ (1818). R. A. Ports. 

(The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that George Markland died 
m 1722, aged 44, and gives the date of publication of 
‘Pteryplegia’ as 1727. Mr. A. R. Bay.ery and 
C. W.S. are also thanked for replies.] 


“THe Sport or Krines”: WILLIAM 
SoMERVILLE (11 S. vii. 7, 138).—An addition 
to William Somerville’s phrase was made 
by Whyte Melville, who, replying to a 
farmer’s remark on the glories of the chase 
during a hunt with the V.W.H., said in 
my.hearing, “ Yes, ’tis the sport of kings 
and cornets.”’ Harortp MAtet, Col. 


scholar and. 





“ Hasti—e Rocer”™ (11 S. vii. 208).— 
Scrophularia nodosa is so glossed in Britten 
and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names,’ and the name is allocated to West- 
morland. ‘Stinking Roger” is another of 
its many titles. St. SwitTHIn. 


Round Wincanton, Somerset, the plant 
Lapsana communis is called ‘hasty ser- 
geant.” Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 





Hotes on Books. 


History and Historians of the Nineteenth Century. 
By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans & Co.) 


In this volume of six hundred pages, we have 
for the first time, a summary of the achievements 
of historical research during the last hundred 
years. 

In his Introduction Mr. Gooch traces the various 
reasons for the slow advance of historical 
study. The atmosphere of the Middle Ages 
was saturated with theology, and ‘‘ in view of the 
constant interposition of Providence, the search 
for natural causation became needless, and even 
impertinent. History was a sermon, not a 
science ; an exercise in Christian evidence, not a 
disinterested attempt to understand and explain 
the course of civilisation.” Although history 
was regarded as essential to the education of 
rulers, it formed no part of ordinary teaching, 
and Fénelon gave it no place in his ‘ Educa- 
tion des Filles.” The Cartesians disparaged it, 
and Malebranche declared there was more truth 
in a single principle of metaphysics than in all 
historical books. Thus children were brought up 
in ignorance of history, although there were 
protests. .Fleury wished that every one should 
know the history of his town and province ; 
and Rollin lamented that no time was allowed in 
school for the teaching of the history of France, 
‘* which it is a disgrace for every good Frenchman 
to ignore,’’ and he added that ** he felt himself a 
stranger in his own country.’’ It was not, how- 
ever, until 1769 that a Chair of History and 
Morals was created at the Collége de France. 

Mr. Gooch devotes his opening chapter to 
“* the first commanding figure in modern historio- 
graphy, Niebuhr, the scholar who raised history 
from a subordinate place to the dignity of an 
independent science, the noble personality in 
whom the greatest historians of the succeeding 
generation found their model or their inspiration.” 
He accomplished so much that it is hard to believe 
that he died at the early age of fifty-six, “‘ in the 
fullness of his powers and at the height of his 
influence.” 

Accounts of Wolf, Béckh, Otfried Miller, 
Eichhorn, Savigny, and Jacob Grimm follow. 
The pages devoted to Ranke and to his critics 
and pupils, as well as the chapter on the Prussian 
School, we find of special interest. 

Six chapters are given to France, opening with 
the great Revolution. What historical treasures 
must have perished when “‘ the National Assembly 
ordered a holocaust of papers relating to the 
noble families of France in the Place Vendéme, 
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and throughout the country deeds were burnt 
to the accompaniment of peals of bells, while the 
people danced to the cry of ‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique!’” Afterthe Terror the Collége de France 
remained standing, ‘‘ but the Professor of History 
found it advisable to select his subjects from 
the ancient world.”’ In the last year of the Con- 
sulate Napoleon abolished the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, and created a department 
of Ancient History and Literature, but no place 
was found for modern and medieval history, 
although Daunou was appointed to the control 
of the national archives. . 

A chapter is devoted to the Romantic School— 
Thierry and Michelet ; followed by the Political 
School—Guizot, Mignet, Thiers. Of Thiers’s 
‘Consulate and Empire’ Mr. Gooch says: 
‘Tt must always occupy a prominent place in 
historiography. It was written by one of the 
foremost political figures of the century. It was 
among the main factors in the growth of the 
Napoleonic legend.” But Thiers knew little of 
Germany, and “his knowledge of England was 
still less, and one of the blots on his work is 
his failure to do justice to the policy of Pitt and 
the genius of Wellington.” ; 

The story of France is closed with the disaster 
of 1870. Of Napoleon III. Mr. Gooch writes 
that he ‘‘ suffered first from adulation, then from 
calumny. There is no longer need for either. 
His reign was brilliant and deadly, superficial and 
tragic. He was a mixture of Machiavelli and 
Don Quixote, whom it is impossible to hate. 
However severe the judgment both of the ruler 
and the man, the impression he leaves is rather of 
melancholy than of anger.” : 

As regards our own country, the English 
people were slow to take interest in history, partly, 


- no doubt, from the way in which it was taught 


in schools, with the drudgery of learning by rote 
the dates of the kings and queens and a few of the 
events that took place during their reign. Sharon 
Turner’s ‘ Anglo-Saxons,’ Gibbon, Robertson, and 
Hume failed to take hold on the general reader. 
Then came Hallam’s ‘ Europe in the Middle 
Ages,’ from which ‘‘ may be dated the beginning 
of systematic historical study in England.” 
Of Lingard Mr. Gooch says that ‘“‘ he won reputa- 
tion as a serious historian by his ‘ Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church.’ Though the object 
of the book was to glorify the Catholic centuries, 
he wrote with a reticence that rendered it palatable 
to Protestant readers.’’ Of Macaulay’s Essays 
Mr. Gooch writes with enthusiasm: ‘“* If Macaulay 
did not invent the historical essay, he found it 
of brick, and left it of marble.’’ Macaulay, 
as Mr. Gooch rightly says, ‘was the first 
English writer to make history universally inter- 
esting.” There are many still living who re- 
member the rapid sale of the volumes of his 
‘History’ on publication, and the rush to 
Mudie’s to obtain the loan of them by such 
as could not afford to buy. Never before or 
since has the public been so excited over the 
publication of an historical work. Of the Essays, 
Mr. Gooch thinks that on Warren Hastings per- 
haps the most brilliant. There are only two 
to which exception is taken: that on Burleigh, 
“‘a thoroughly mediocre performance,” and that 
on Bacon, “the most dramatic failure of his 
[Macaulay’s] life.’”’ Bacon, however, has been 
since vindicated by Dixon and by Spedding. 





The only other writer of that period who gave 
an impetus to history was Carlyle when he wrote 
that ‘* wild, savage book,’ ‘ The French Revolu- 
tion,’ that had come ‘“‘ hot out of his own soul, 
born in blackness, whirlwind, and sorrow.’’ Mr. 
Gooch criticizes its faults and mistakes, as he 
does those of ‘ Frederick’; but we cannot agree 
with him that while ‘Frederick’ is “full of 
purple patches,” it ‘‘adds little to knowledge.” 
He is, we consider, altogether too hard on Carlyle, 
although he says of him that he was “the great- 
est of English historical portrait-painters.”’ 

An epoch in historiography occurred in 1869, 
when Green published his ‘Short History.’ 
“* The hero of the book was the people ; only thus 
could English history be conceived as a whole. 
The deeds of kings fall into their prcper place, 
and we hear little of drums and trumpets.” 
As Mr. Gooch well puts it, ‘the history of 
England was no longer an old almanack, but. 
the development of a living organism, the English 
people.” 

We trust we have said enough to induce 
students to purchase the book for themselves. 
In a future edition Mr. Gooch will no doubt 
make additions, and we hope he will then give 
more space to the work of recent historians. 
We would also put in a plea for Charles Knight, 
who, although he had no pretensions to scholar- 
ship, produced the first popular complete history 
of England, fall of good illustrations. 


The Flemings in Oxford: being Documents selected 
from the Rydal Papers in illustration of the Lives 
and Ways of Oxford Men, 1620-1700. Edited by 
John Richard Magrath.—Vol. I. 1650-1680; 
Vol. II. 1680-1690. (Oxford Historical Society.) 


THE interest of these papers lies not more in the 
victure they give us of Oxford life during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century than in the insight 
they afford into the relations between Oxford and 
the world outside. Daniel Fleming was a North- 
Country magnate, a large landholder in Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, and Lancashire, a man of family 
and of sufhcient wealth, himself the father of 
fifteen children, and a person whose education and 
natural capacity fitted him to discharge worthily 
the obligations of his position. He had been him- 
self a Commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
to Oxford he sent four of his eleven sons—three to- 
Queen’s, one to St. Edmund Hall. From the vast 
mass of correspondence ee by him Dr. 
Magrath has selected, and most minutely anno- 
tated, all that is dated from Oxford, or addressed 
to Oxford, as well as any other letters which may 
serve to illustrate the outlook and temper of 
Oxford men who had passed beyond the range of 
the University. To these he has added numerous 
extracts from Daniel Fleming’s great book of 
accounts, which are concerned rather with domestic 
life in the North than with Oxford, but include 
many interesting items bearing on the schooling of 
boys: the customs, the books used, and the attitude: 
of masters and scholars towards one another, as 
well as details of expenditure for wages, journeys, 
and the more casual Sat of daily life. 

The student will seek in vain for any outstand- 
ing personality, any touches of genius, any new or 
shrewd judgment on the important affairs then 
enacting, in the correspondence of these Oxford 
men. Daniel Fleming is by much the most striking 
figure here presented, but none of his friends seems: 
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to have shared his inordinate respect for the 
written word, and but few of his own letters 
appear. He affects, not altogether advantageously, 
the pens of many of his correspondents: with all 
allowance for the manners and phrases of the time, 
we find courtesy tending all too easily to run into 
servility, and exhausting in mere verbosity ink and 
space that might have been used for news. The 
letters concerned with the stirring times of 
James II. are especially disappointing. 

What we get is an opportunity for examining 
the texture of the inconspicuous groundwork of 
University life. The undergraduate, doing well to 
rise at 6 o'clock, and working in a ‘“‘ purple cotten 
studdying-gown ”; the sequence of his studies ; his 
occasional escapades, as when Henry Fleming met 
with the ‘‘sad accident” of being caught by ‘‘ Mr. 
Vicechancellour,” with a great many of the ‘‘ poor 
children ” of Queen’s, ** att a neighbouring Alehouse 
takeing fresh Fees of a young man, as they had 
pid themselves formerly,” and, like the rest, was: 
given his choice whether he would be whipped or 
turned out of his place ; local excitements, such as 
the visit of the Ambassador of Morocco, the execu- 
tion of Stephen Colledge, or the founding of the 
‘* elaboratory ” for ‘‘ John Tredeskin’s Rarities ”— 
the “ Knick-knackatory,” as some called it, the 
Ashmolean Museum, as it afterwards became— 
-such matters as these, mostly depicted for us by the 
cheerful pen of Thomas Dixon, Henry Fleming’s 
tutor, furnish the staple of interest, the patterns, 
-so to say, in the web. It is more easy to make 
out the external fashions of life at Oxford than 
to gather anything of the temper of the University 
as a whole during these years—hardly, perhaps, a 
‘matter for surprise. 

Dr. Magrath’s close, various, and sympathetic 
-commentary contributes incalculably to the interest 
of these documents, and he adds to that a large 
amount of valuable matter in the way of appendices 
and additional notes. The labour involved must 
have been great, and Dr. Magrath is to be con- 
gratulated on having so completely eliminated from 
the result the impression of laboriousness. It is 

erhaps worth mentioning here that he has, after 
ae search, succeeded in finding the list of those 
who were proposed for the projected ‘* Knights of 
the “ie Oak,” and has included it as Appendix F 
in vol. i. 


TuE first paper in The Fortnightly Review for this 
month is Mr. Sidney Low’s inquiry, ‘Is our 
Civilization Dying?’ He comes to no clear con- 
clusion — still less suggests any remedy for 
phenomena tending to disquiet—the practical out- 
come of the paper seeming to be a hint to historians 
to study afresh and better ‘ The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’ principally by bringing to 
bear on it our modern knowledge of physiology. 
Prof. Schiller’s able, if somewhat heavy discussion 
of the working-man’s criticisms of Oxford corrects 
several misconceptions, and ends in approving the 
demand for a Royal Commission, if only it be 
ensured that the Commission take for its province 
the fundamental relations between national life 
and the legitimate aims of a university as a seat 
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of learning. We are giyen in ‘At the Fair’ an 
example of the work of Rabindranath Tagore, 
which will quicken desire on the part of those who 
do not yet kaon him. Mr. Clement Shorter here 
makes public some letters of Borrow’s not hitherto 
printed, and furnishes them witha suitable setting. | 
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They are not the only remains of Borrow destined 
to reach Borrovian admirers under his editorship. 
Prof. Gerothwohl’s study of ‘ Alfred de Vigny (and 
some English Poets) on Nature’ is concerned 
mostly with his secondary subject. It is a piece of 
vigorous and picturesque writing—occasionally, in 
our opinion, in need of pruning down—which may 
really claim to add something to our awareness of 
what is implied in the different attitude of 
individual poets towards Nature. ‘Isabella II.’s 
First Revolution’ has all Mr. Francis Gribble’s 
customary sprightliness and deftness of present- 
ment. A Journalist contributes some good pages 
on the problem of ‘ The Press in War-Time’; and a 
modern problem on quite another field, the right 
relation in opera between libretto, voice, and 
orchestra, is ably handled by Mr. E. A. Baughan. 
‘The Elizabethan Spirit,’ by Mr. G. H. Powell, and 
‘The Future of Futurism,’ by Mr. Horace B. 
Samuel, are happily included in one number as 
they curiously illustrate one another. The number 
as a whole is perhaps unusually full of suggestions 
on a wide range of modern topics of interest. 


Tue April Nineteenth Century begins with Cardi- 
nal Bourne’s eloquently urged proposal for a 
general military training—not in the first instance 
compulsory—of the youth of the country. Mr. 
Ernest Rhys comes forward as yet another of the 
expounders of the genius of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, of whom this month we are hearing so 
much. Readers of ‘N. & Qe will find matter of 
great interest in Mr. J. B. Williams’s learned re- 
joinder to Dr. Murray concerning the doings of 
Cromwell at Drogheda. There are two good 
papers concerned with Shakespeare and his era: 
Sir Sidney Lee’s account of Arctic exploration at 
that time, and Sir Edward Sullivan’s ‘ What 
Shakespeare saw in Nature.’ Much of the latter . 
is directed against derogatory remarks on Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of nature made in a recent 
critical work, and revived from a Quarterly Review 
of some twenty years ago. Mrs. John Hall’s ‘The 
Two Thomas Carlyles’ gives a short account of on 
of the most curious coincidences in literary bio- 
graphy. Dr. Wickham Legg’s article on ‘The Sur- 
plice as Mass Vestment’ in the February number has 
elicited vigorous replies from Sir Edward Clarke 
and Mr. W. A. Phillips. Mr. Beckles Willson’s 
‘General Wolfe and Gray’s ‘“ Elegy”’ is woven 
round the copy of the ‘Elegy’ which Katherine 
Lowther gave Wolfe before his leaving for America, 
which has passed from hand to hand since it was 
returned to her upon his death, and bears annota- 
tions in Wolfe’s hand. Mr. Edwyn Bevan contri- 
butes some acute observations on ‘The Present 
Position of Christianity’; and Mr. Alexander 
Devine a spirited sketch of ‘The Achievements 
and Hopes of the Greek Nation.’ 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ALFRED R. SmaLe.—The question of Benedict 
Arnold’s burial-place was discussed at 9 S. iii. 69, 
152, 271, and a query on the subject appeared in the 
present volume at p. 49. No information has been 
elicited. It is probable that the whereabouts of 
his grave was purposely concealed. 
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